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THE EDITOR'S DIARY. 



Monday, September 10. A Holiday for Capital. 

Holidays have ceased to be rare even in this workaday nation. 
Although, still far behind England, where enforced leisure takes 
precedence over necessary toil, we nevertheless have to our credit 
the establishment of a sufficient number of days of recreation 
to arouse restiveness among the Puritanic shades, and 
scarcely a year passes without having added one to the accumu- 
lation. Of the distinctively national festal days, the Fourth of 
July continues to maintain its own, but Thanksgiving Day, for 
some unaccountable reason, has ceased to be held in observance 
outside of New England, and Past Day has become a mere spectre 
of the past. Instead, we have universal recognition of Washing- 
ton's Birthday, while commemoration of Lincoln's Birthday is 
becoming more and more general. In due time, Grant surely, 
Cleveland possibly, and Boosevelt, of course, will be accorded the 
tribute of appreciation already paid to their illustrious pred- 
ecessors. It is a curiously interesting and perhaps significant 
fact that our latest holiday, Labor Day, has already won a place 
in the first rank of general recognition, if not celebration. Theo- 
retically, if, as we believe, everybody in America does or ought to 
work, no holiday merits wider observance. Its peculiar significance 
lies in the fact that Labor Day has come to be regarded as a time 
of special recognition of those who toil with their hands. Eeally, 
therefore, it is by tacit assent a class holiday, since every one 
acknowledges that manual labor is but one of the factors of prog- 
ress in civilization. 

Having in mind the consideration due to the weaker partner or 
competitor, as the case may be, might it not be well to set aside a 
holiday for downtrodden capital ? This would afford the capital- 
ist an opportunity, now notable by its absence, for the expression of 
vol. OLXxxm. — 699 36 
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his views. Just as on Labor Day the radical leader makes a point 
in his public utterance of emphasizing his conservatism, so 
on Capital Day the possessor of vast accumulations might dwell, 
with convincing earnestness, upon his innate sympathy with 
his presumably less fortunate brethren, and point the way, for 
his associates, at any rate, to live better and broader lives. Under 
present conditions, the millionaire is at a disadvantage as 
contrasted with the spokesmen of the toilers. Politicians either 
disregard him entirely, or tolerate him only in secret conference. 
The newspapers indicate full appreciation of the fact that he is 
but as one to a hundred among readers, and even the ministers 
are disposed to yield to the allurements of popularity with the 
multitude. Instinctive regard for fair play would seem to warrant 
the making of an opportunity for a class which, though numerical- 
ly weak, is financially strong, and, after all, is essential to the 
prosperity and happiness of the community. Indeed, in serious- 
ness, we are convinced that the thought of extending consideration 
in some form to capital in this time of national perturbation need 
not be dismissed as necessarily idle. It probably is quite true that 
its most conspicuous representatives who have suffered serious dis- 
comfort during the past few years have received no more than their 
arrogance and intolerance merited; but there can be no question 
that the lesson has gone home and developed in them a spirit of 
reasonableness and an earnest desire to meet their rightful obliga- 
tions, as gratifying as it is novel. 

In common with the great majority of our countrymen, we have 
never felt and do not now feel any moral incumbency to safe- 
guard the interests of the very rich. They have proven themselves 
quite competent in the past to protect their own affairs, and there 
is no manifest indication that their cunning has departed. But 
the time will come, if indeed it has not already arrived, when 
all American interests should cooperate, for the common good, 
at least when rivalry with other countries is involved. 
It is right and necessary to correct abuses which have 
ensued inevitably from our exceptionally rapid material develop- 
ment, but it is not the part of wisdom to bestow upon foreigners 
an undeserved benefit in consequence. The recent declaration, 
for example, of the greatest, most successful and most widely 
known of our corporations, to the effect that its business abroad 
is being seriously injured by the continuance and virulence of 
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newspaper attacks at home, seems to us worthy of the serious at- 
tention of rational and patriotic citizens. The foreign trade won 
by our supremely capable corporations surely ensures in no small 
degree regular employment and wide-spread benefits to our own 
citizens. To deliberately check its growth, or to harass its man- 
agers unnecessarily in their efforts to hold and acquire the markets 
of the world, is action so foolish as to be almost criminal. The 
biting off of one's nose for the mere purpose of spiting one's face 
has never proven advantageous. Moreover, however we may de- 
plore those wrongful methods in domestic competition now in 
process of eradication, there is no reason why Americans at home 
should not rejoice, as the English people even glory, in the com- 
mercial triumphs of their countrymen abroad. For ourselves, 
somewhat timidly yet without serious apprehension, inasmuch 
as we lack political aspirations and have no intention of seeking 
pennies in great numbers through the publication of a lively news- 
paper, we have only God's forgiveness to ask for saying that we are 
frankly proud of each and every great American corporation which 
has distanced its competitors in the commercial arena of the world. 
We do not believe in the morals, wisdom or efficiency of the estab- 
lished policy of our older English relatives of washing all of their 
dirty linen in private, but we do go so far as to insist upon the fa- 
tuity of stretching a clothes-line from Liverpool to Hong-kong for 
the information and delectation of our eommon rivals. In all cases 
and at all times, if this Nation is to endure, sight must and shall 
prevail; but the attendant truth need not be overlooked that un- 
due, flagrant exploitation of wrong for the gratification and ad- 
vantage of competitors is, from a nationally commercial view- 
point, quite as harmful as failure to correct the evils themselves. 



Tuesday, September 11. A Droning Young Socialist. 

" Why I am a Socialist " is an ancient title, under which many 
men, and women, too, of diverse minds have undertaken to en- 
lighten the world. Eeasons "why," as set down, have been so 
numerous and so various that an attempt at recapitulation would 
be futile, but we think we are safe in assuming that the basis has 
been invariably that most estimable quality commonly designated 
as " altruism." But we have developed among us a new school 
of philosophy, whose expounders refuse to permit their unwilted 
intellects to be shackled by tradition. It is without appreciable 
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shock, therefore, that we are awakened by an explication whose 
chief characteristic, aside, of course, from its hidden merit, is 
its artless novelty. The expositor is one of the youngest of our 
teachers. His grandfather was a poor printer, who built up a 
great newspaper in the metropolis of the West, and died happy in 
the knowledge that he had bequeathed to his descendants an 
honored name and the wherewithal to carry forward the admirable 
work that he had so well begun in the service of the community. 
That the accumulation painfully acquired by him for the pur- 
pose of assuring the essential independence of his public journal 
would be regarded by any of his natural successors as a personal 
embarrassment doubtless never occurred to that simple mind. Yet 
such is the pitiable case, and the predicament in which the grand- 
son now finds himself is clearly set forth over his own signature in 
an article bearing the alluring caption, " Confessions of a Drone." 
When a rich and free-spoken young man, not known to be irrev- 
ocably averse to the fascinations of fame, raises aloft a banner 
such as that, one is apt to sit up and contemplate with pleasurable 
anticipation the possible advent of a Rousseau or, at least, a George 
Moore. But our earnest young friend really has little to confess. 
Speaking "as a type, not as myself the individual," he states 
that he has an income of between ten and twenty thousand dollars 
a year; he spends all of it; he does no work; he produces nothing. 
Once upon a time, he served as a reporter for the newspaper 
created by his grandfather and earned fifteen dollars a week. For 
some reason not given, this occupation developed unsatisfactory 
features, and so he became a " type." As such he now appears be- 
fore an unenlightened public primarily as an expositor of the prin- 
ciples of Socialism and incidentally as a horrible example. Al- 
truism finds no abiding-place in his creed. His diflBculty lies 
wholly in dissatisfaction because he is not obliged to work for 
a living, and because others receive more than they earn. Some 
time ago, there was another Teacher, often spoken of as a Social- 
ist, whose advice was sought by a young man in very much the 
same position as our melancholy drone. The mind of that young 
man, too, was troubled and he sought a remedy. The answer is 
found in Matthew xix, 21 : " Go and sell that thou hast and give to 
the poor." It is a simple solution, and one quite as efficacious to- 
day as it was nineteen hundred years ago. Human nature under- 
goes little change from the wear of time. That young man also 
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went away sorrowful, for he had great possessions, and, we dare 
say, he too became a type and continued to drip bitter tears upon 
coupon-clipping scissors. 

We would not ask so much of our ingenuous philosopher as 
the Saviour required of his predecessor. The most we would ven- 
ture to suggest to him is that he unite his capital and energy, 
cease to be a type and do something worth while. He owes that 
much at least to the memory of the grandfather who toiled earnest- 
ly, though mistakenly, to make a wider opportunity for an addle- 
pated descendant. Our droning Socialist need feel no apprehen- 
sion of the failure of such a union. All the requisites are at his 
command. He has money for use and a craving for toil. Brains 
he can buy in the open market. 



Wednesday, September 12. English and American Hen. 

It is so seldom that what we occasionally speak of with a touch 
of pride as " the American spirit " evokes from foreigners expres- 
sions other than sarcastic, that an exceptional reference is worthy 
of note. Such an one appears, in connection with a study of Mark 
Twain's work, in that excellent English journal called " The 
Outlook," which makes the following admirable expression of 
apparently genuine appreciation: 

" Mark Twain has probably been read by multitudes of us who have 
never really come within range of the author's personality, that strange 
mingling of misanthropy and charity, coolness and enthusiasm, which 
makes the man cynic and crusader by turns, so that he stands out as the 
most eminent scoffer in a scoffing nation, and, at the same time, as the 
supreme American example of the kind of disposition which provides 
us here with pro-Boers, pro-Zulus, and other much-abused and earnest 
children of the race of Barebone. Eve's Diary might be called some 
harsh names by different kinds of mental invalid; but nobody who used 
words correctly could call it frivolous on laying it down. Its writer 
is one of the least frivolous men living. The morals and religion of 
this iconoclast are tougher plants than will readily grow in the minds 
of a later generation. They were sown in the heroic age of the United 
States, before the discovery of the West and before the vast invasions 
from Europe, days when there seemed to be something stirring within 
the nation that meant greatness as well as size and wealth; when the 
American problem, of which the bare conditions are now seen to be 
scarcely yet laid down, Beemed already to be visibly working itself out 
on the lines ordained. Those hardy spiritual qualities are more or less 
visible in every extravaganza from Mark Twain's pen, and not least 
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so in this snort piece and in the Extracts from Adam's Diary, published 
some years ago. He has despaired of men, but never of Christian morals, 
democratic principles or women." 

To those who continue to read the autobiography begun in this 
Eetiew, the accuracy of this appreciation will become increas- 
ingly apparent In the next number, for instance, will be 
found a striking illustration of the author's undying faith in the 
goodness of womankind. This " determination to idealize woman 
at the expense of man," as " The Outlook " puts it, " has always 
been one of the most American things about Mark Twain. The 
conception, present all through this little book, of man as the 
gross materialist, with no sense of beauty and no faintest stirring 
of the artistic impulse, both of which are regarded as in the 
nature of woman, is an American conception. It probably corre- 
sponds to the facts of American life, but it would be hard to make 
out a case for it from the general history of our species." We 
are not sure that materialism is peculiar to the American among 
Anglo-Saxons. Certainly, brutality is not, and there is room for 
argument respecting vulgarity, despite the pretensions of an 
aristocracy untutored except in manners. But acrimonious dis- 
cussions based solely upon assertion are profitless. So long as 
every one concerned is satisfied with his own doings, there is no 
occasion for fretful argument. If Englishmen consider it the 
part of wisdom to belittle their women, and American men see 
fit to idealize theirs, what cause for complaint have any except 
those objectively affected? 



Thursday, September IS. Permanence of a Helpful Pastime. 

A somewhat distinguished commentator upon current events 
is distressed by what he terms the " hypertrophy of golf." What 
he means to say, in plain English, is that the recent improvements 
introduced, represented in particular by rubber balls and long- 
handled clubs, may make proficiency so easy as to impair the 
present interest in the game. As an example confirming his 
apprehension, he notes that professionals nowadays find no diffi- 
culty in circling the longest courses with less than seventy strokes. 
This to our critic's mind means the likelihood of changing golf 
to mere cross-country pedestrianism, and he longs for a recur- 
rence of the good old days when " the putting of little balls into 
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little holes with instruments very ill-adapted to that purpose" 
was more onerous. It would be a pity, indeed, if the fears of our 
friend should be realized, even in a minor degree. Golf has ceased 
to be a fad. It has become an institution of very great value to 
the community. It affords praetically the only sane recreation 
for men of middle age, who stand most in need of open air and 
moderate exercise. It is upon this class, not upon professionals 
or limber boys who perform marvellous feats, that the permanence 
of the pastime depends; and, despite the forebodings noted, we 
are convinced from experience and observation that this reliance 
has a substantial basis. No invention as yet has been wrought 
that can effect a material improvement in the quality of golf 
played by one who has passed his fortieth birthday. Constant 
practice and strict attention to the unsatisfying merit of accuracy 
may improve the performance of such an one to the extent of 
from five to ten strokes, but no more. With the passing of years, 
one becomes staid physically as well as mentally and morally. 
We venture the assertion that even with the aid of the modern im- 
provements, the number of strokes required by a very large 
majority of middle-aged men who indulge in the pastime regularly, 
is nearer one hundred and ten than ninety. To them the inven- 
tion of the rubber balls and the long handles was, and continues 
to be, a happy circumstance, relieving somewhat the discourage- 
ment attending the inevitable recognition of the bitter truth that 
exceptional proficiency could not thereafter be attained. So far 
as we have been able to perceive, the game has lost none of those 
exasperating features which constitute its chief charm ; nor is there 
any lack of competitive joy among the wise who have come to 
recognize the desirability of restricting their associations on the 
links to those of their own limited capacity. We are happy, 
therefore, to dispute the assertion that this boon to middle-age 
is in danger of impairment; and, as evidence of the accuracy of 
our conclusion, we would not hesitate for an instant to accept a 
truthful account of the personal experiences of the obviously 
middle-aged commentator whose mind is troubled. 



Fbidat, September Ik- The Farm and Prosperity. 

The time to look ahead is when there is no apparent neces- 
sity for doing so, because then only can the benefit of clear vision 
and calm judgment be obtained. It is well, therefore, for us 
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Americans, now in the days of our abundance and prosperity, to 
reflect, not with the pessimism of dire foreboding, but with the 
sagacity of prudence, upon the certainties and probabilities of the 
immediate future. That individually we have become spend- 
thrifts we well know, but we are comforted by the thought that 
for the many there is an admixture of good with the evils even of 
improvidence. Moreover, it seldom happens that segregated error 
exacts a general penalty. 

The serious question is whether, as a people or a Nation, we are 
making such provision as lies within our power, and as it is, of 
course, our manifest duty to make, for the future. Mr. James J. 
Hill, to whose far-sight is due his notable achievement as a con- 
structor of railways, thinks not. The country, he declares, is not 
only living upon but exhausting its material capital, especially 
in taking from the earth, in increasingly large quantities, the coal 
and iron which cannot be replaced, while simultaneously neglect- 
ing the cultivation of the soil whose productivity may be replen- 
ished indefinitely. Fifty years hence, says Mr. Hill, with the 
authority of an expert, the better part of our coal will have been 
consumed and iron will have become a precious metal. How 
then, he pertinently inquires, are the two hundred millions of 
human beings who will then inhabit the United States to be fed 
and clothed ? The requirements will then be twice as great as now 
and the capacity of earning from industrial occupations reduced 
substantially, if not indeed to a minimum. 

This contrast, if one be able to comprehend its full significance, 
is sufficiently portentous, but even so it does not present the com- 
plete picture. A yet graver menace Mr. Hill detects in the 
steady and rapid decrease, amounting to hundreds of millions 
in a decade, in the values of farming lands and buildings. In brief, 
the exhaustible source of our wealth is being utilized under 
enormous pressure, while that which may be replenished in- 
definitely is being permitted to wither away. To avert the 
rude awakening sure to ensue from the spectacle, now often 
beheld upon a smaller scale in England, of millions walking 
the streets and demanding, not charity, but work, the only way 
seems to lie in concentration of endeavor to encourage such scien- 
tific cultivation of the soil as has lifted Prance into the first 
position of stable prosperity. The haphazard character of our 
present agricultural methods is indicated by the fact that our 
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yield per acre is barely one-third that of Belgium or even. England. 
Moreover, farming, although the most healthful of occupations 
and productive of the truest independence, has yielded to the 
allurements of gregariousness and ceased to be attractive. 
The first counteractive step proposed by Mr. Hill is the estab- 
lishment by the Federal government of a model farm in every 
agricultural county in the Union, in the hope, not only of re- 
viving interest in the pursuit which has ever been the back- 
bone of human existence, but also of producing direct, tangible 
results. 

Deep-seated repugnance to the practice of paternalism in 
any form would ordinarily induce us to turn a deaf ear to such 
a proposal, but the manifest gravity of the situation so plainly 
depicted surely wins for this one a clear title to serious con- 
sideration. In any case, it possesses a peculiar appeal in the 
fact that it savors of constructive rather than of regulative and 
revolutionary statesmanship, such as is now affected by conspicu- 
ous leaders of the great political parties. Comfort is found in the 
estimate that the application of enlightened methods to the till- 
age of the land now actually available, without reclamation from 
the wilderness of a single acre, would meet the needs of more 
than six hundred millions of people. But possession without utili- 
zation suffices only for folly. Wisdom searches the horizon with 
far-seeing eyes and permits no moment, seemingly auspicious for 
the making of provision for the future, to flit by unheeded. 



Satubday, September 15. Mr. Brisbane's Eulogy of Mr. Hearst. 

It is now, we believe, a demonstrable fact that there is in the 
flesh such a person as William Bandolph Hearst. Until com- 
paratively recently there was ground for suspicion that there 
really existed only a name, which in due time would find its 
proper place, not on the pages of commonplace biography, but in 
books of mythology. Record was made of the fact that forty-three 
years ago a son was born to George and Phoebe Hearst, and that 
he was named and probably christened William Randolph. It was 
also known that a tall young man answering to the name flitted 
furtively through a few of the class-rooms of Harvard College. 
There was a rumor to the effect that the same individual managed 
a newspaper in San Francisco, subsequently purchased the rem- 
nant of a journal in New York, and established similar vehicles 
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of expression in other cities. It was also certain that the name 
had appeared upon political ballots as representing a candi- 
date for Congress, although at the time there was a general 
supposition that the purchase-price of such appearance had been 
paid for another. From time to time, also, often simultaneously 
with time-honored accounts of the apparition of sea-serpents be- 
fore the eyes of trustworthy sailors, there came reports of 
physical manifestations at one place or another of this curiously 
elusive personality, but the number of witnesses able and willing 
to testify was so small, and believed generally to be so much in- 
fluenced by pecuniary considerations, that the suspicion that a 
mere spectre was represented by the name continued to seem well 
grounded, until about a year ago. Then all doubts were set at 
rest by the actual appearance of a live, breathing individual in 
the act of making a speech in support of his own candidacy for 
political preferment. But the mere disproving of the illusion 
was not sufficiently conclusive to make it certain that the being 
was really human and not, perhaps, after all, only a force. Hap- 
pily, the perplexing question is definitely and authoritatively re- 
solved in this Review by Mr. Arthur Brisbane, the brilliant 
Socialistic teacher of primary truths and falsehoods, who finds his 
audience among the readers of the Hearst newspapers. A study 
of the article clearly indicates that there is a dual personality. 
There is, undoubtedly, a physical being, because Mr. Brisbane 
describes him; but the description is really incidental. It is as 
a force, after all, that Hearst is considered by Mr. Brisbane. 
As such, therefore, we are bound to regard him, although a brief 
glance at the personal ingredient of the composition may not 
be amiss. 

Frankly, we are disposed to think that we could have made out 
a better case than Mr. Brisbane has achieved for his friend. Cer- 
tain ambitions are common to the great majority of men. One 
likes to be well regarded by his fellows, and to reap the benefits 
of social recognition by his equals and superiors. The spirit of 
caste is still strong in the breasts of inheritors of good names and 
great riches. That Mr. Hearst should have deliberately set 
aside these advantages, we consider to have been of itself dis- 
tinctly creditable. That he should have hazarded his large fortune 
upon an attempt to develop his aims is sufficient evidence of his 
daring, if not, indeed, of his moral courage. That he should now 
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glory in the fact that his associations are practically confined to 
those who are in a large measure dependent upon him, indicates 
an innate power of peculiar intensity. That he should have driven 
his adventurous enterprises to a consummation successful from the 
view-points of both commercialism and desired notoriety speaks 
well for his indefatigability. That, without protest, he should 
have permitted the public to infer that his achievements rest 
chiefly upon the mental activities of his associates indicates his 
breadth and freedom from the curse of jealousy. That he should 
never have forfeited the loyalty of a single one of his capable asso- 
ciates evinces a praiseworthy kindliness of disposition. That he 
should have held, throughout his adventures, the essential and un- 
swerving support of a proud, high - minded, and conservative 
mother is a fact of which any man might well be proud. Herein 
we have touched upon evidences of the possession by Mr. Hearst, 
the individual, of admirable qualities which make a pleasing im- 
press upon a fair mind. 

But there is another and a very dark side of Hearst the force, 
which literally engulfs these manifestations. Desire of accom- 
plishment, courage, generosity to one's helpers, industry, persist- 
ence, kindliness — all fade into insignificance in the absence of the 
one supreme element of true manhood. The closest scrutiny 
of Mr. Brisbane's enthusiastic eulogy does not reveal a 
solitary reference to character or methods. A single note 
runs through the entire eulogium — success, for whatever mo- 
tive, good or base, by whatever means, right or wrong 
— success! Mr. Brisbane has caught and set down, we believe 
with precision, the actuating spirit. There is no reason to 
doubt that an intelligent force, such as Hearst has proven him- 
self to be, should be able to comprehend moral responsibility. We 
must assume, therefore, that he deliberately spurns to recognize it. 
The key-note of his journalism is assault At times the object 
richly deserves stern rebuke; at times, not. It matters not to 
Hearst. Guilty and innocent, right and wrong suffer alike. 
Brutality is the sole requirement of the onslaught. Apology, 
retraction, correction are words unknown to the Hearst school of 
journalism. Is it surprising that Mr. Brisbane could find no 
more to say of the character of the energy ? 

" Hearst," says his eulogist, is " the greatest creator of intelli- 
gent dissatisfaction that this country has seen." This may or may 
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not be correct. There was another journalist, of the name of Will- 
iam Lloyd Garrison, who instigated revolt against oppression, but 
nobody ever questioned the purity of his motives, the disinterest- 
edness of his action, or the nobility of his soul. Could Mr. Bris- 
bane say as much of Hearst? Surely he must perceive the dis- 
tinction between appealing to the latent good, and the smoulder- 
ing evil, in human breasts. "Hearst is intensely practical." 
Indeed, yes. He rails at trusts, and tries to build one; 
he denounces political corruption, while squandering money for 
delegates; he objects to bossism, yet aspires to autocracy; he 
beseeches favors from a great political party, and then betrays 
it; he shamelessly trades with the very men whom he has de- 
nounced as political and personal criminals; he abruptly ceases 
to attack one whom he has branded a scoundrel in the 
hope of winning that one's evil influence to gratify his 
own ambition; he professes with his lips individualism 
and Americanism, while in his newspapers he preaches 
confusion and communism. 

Such a condition surely would justify a severe arraignment of 
any offender, but for reasons frankly noted we feel no call to in- 
dulge in harsh treatment of Mr. Hearst, the individual. Never- 
theless it is fitting and indeed a manifest duty, in connection with 
the publication of Mr. Brisbane's eulogy, to set down calmly and 
dispassionately the simple facts respecting Hearst, the force. 
They are substantially as follows: As a journalist, though 
keen, enterprising, and resourceful, he is a burning dis- 
grace to the craft; as a politician, though shrewd and 
at times even sagacious, he is no more scrupulous than the 
basest of those whom he has stigmatized as criminals; as a par- 
tisan, though earnest and efficient in appealing to the masses, he 
is a traitor; as an office-holder, he is preeminent in shameful neg- 
lect of his duties; as an agitator, his delight consists in revelling 
in the incitement of evil passions; as a dual personality, though 
possessed of many engaging qualities, he is so utterly devoid of 
character, so unsteady in even his own recklessness, so faithless to 
his professed ideals, so scornfully disregardful of moral responsi- 
bility, so addicted to detestable practices in efforts to gratify his 
ambitions, so sinfully persistent in stirring the caldron of dis- 
content, envy, and hatred, as to be a living and glaring reproach to 
American civilization. 
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Monday, September It. Author and Critic. 

Happily, there is no absolute standard of excellence in either 
creative or critical writing; one mind's meat is another's poison; 
all virtually depends upon the point of view. Obviously, Mrs. 
Willeox, who analyzes Mrs. Deland's "Awakening of Helena 
Richie" in this Review, stands fixedly upon a pedestal of emo- 
tional strenuosity. The modern Russian novel is her model. She 
prefers "underlying chasms" to mere "surface pageants of 
pleasantness," and " surging, black waters of mortal anguish " to 
" graceful skimming over the laughing surfaces of life." Hence 
her dissatisfaction with Helena, to our mind surely the most 
pathetic, and in some respects the finest, feminine character in 
fiction since Hester. But to our critic her appeal is faint, her 
consciousness is too elementary, the leading back of her bruised 
and sullied soul by the hand of a little child is not deep enough 
to make a serious impression. To the prophet Isaiah the method 
seemed peculiarly touching, and the ultimate effect foretold by 
him surely has not lacked impressiveness. It is " conventional," 
we admit, in the sense that the number of bruised and sullied 
souls thus led back is countless, but wherein does an " innocuous 
view of morality" apply? That restive spirits should chafe at 
the fetters of conventional morals we can understand, because 
there are and in the nature of things can be no other morals. To 
advocate unconventionality in morals is to uphold immorality 
itself. But why "innocuous," in a disparaging sense? Surely, a 
harmless is preferable to a harmful view of even despised ethics. 
There is no bigotry in Mrs. Deland and no lack of breadth in 
Dr. Lavendar. Both breathe compassion and sweet reasonable- 
ness without denying that sin must reap its just penalty. Helena 
was no Isolde; in " surging, black waters of mortal anguish " she 
would have uttered one plaintive cry and gone down to oblivion 
— and rest. Instead, she was required to live and suffer, as she 
had loved, to the limit of her restricted capacity. Her punish- 
ment, therefore, was fit. That she was weak and commonplace, 
and incidentally in consequence doubly appealing, affords no 
reason for censure. It is not necessary that the heroine of a 
tragedy should be eternally wretched, or even perpetually con- 
scious of the tragedy itself. The dawning of a sense of moral 
calamity upon a shallow nature is Mrs. Deland's theme, and it 
was the very indifference of character complained of that drew 
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most heavily, though most successfully, upon her artistic re- 
sources. It is a "sectional" novel, yes; so is the Eussian. The 
former's emotion is reserved; the latter^ exuberant; we prefer 
the one, Mrs. Willcox the other. Happily, as we remarked at the 
outset, there is room for all — even for critics, if such there be, 
who, in stress of severe application, necessarily adopt the self- 
same " skimming-over " process which in others they find so 
deplorable. 



Tuesday, September 18. The American Boy. 

It seems to us that the quality of the boy now growing up 
in this country is peculiarly fine. He is not only less obstrep- 
erous and egotistical, but clearer and cleaner minded than the lad 
of twenty years ago. His advance physically will be manifest 
to any one who will compare the figures in a class photograph 
of to-day with those of yesterday. He is taller, straighter, better- 
featured, finer-haired, handsomer and more like a thoroughbred 
in every way. The exercise to which much of this improvement is 
attributable may be no more zealous, but it seems to be less 
spasmodic, more consistent and better adapted to its true pur- 
pose. As an inevitable sequence, his habits have become more 
regular, improving in turn his manners. Altogether, he has 
become attractive, partially in what he might resent being called 
a girlish sense, as the effect of his greater delicacy, but chiefly in 
a purely masculine way, since in point of reality he was never 
before so manly or so scrupulous of his personal honor. His 
mother is the one chiefly responsible for this happy evolution. 
Thirty years ago, her prototype donned a cap and became frankly 
middle-aged at marriage. From that day the principal feature 
of her personal appearance, her figure, ceased to interest her 
especially, and at forty she was satisfactory to a degree as a 
mother but utterly worthless as a comrade and a helper. To- 
day, at forty-five she is her daughter's equal in appearance, and 
usually, we believe, her superior in the possession of that myste- 
rious, indefinable, yet peculiarly fascinating, quality known 
as " charm." She has not only maintained, but enhanced, her 
attractiveness by growing with, as well as for, her children. It 
is this daily association from babyhood with her to whom instinct 
accords earliest reverence that has refined the boy. The father 
may have been no less congenial as a comrade, but circumstances 
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have minimized in a comparative sense his helpfulness as a friend. 
Himself the product of a generation less carefully trained, and 
possessing the self-satisfaction of personal success, he is unable 
to perceive the desirability of a change in method tending to 
broaden development. Hence his patronizing attitude, his dis- 
position to continue to treat as a child the son rapidly approach- 
ing manhood. It is the mother, persisting in being a girl, who is 
glad to be regarded and treated by the boy as an intellectual equal. 
To her, therefore, belongs the credit of a transformation which 
we believe to be clearly .perceivable, and which bodes the greatest 
good to this vast American organism which soon will require the 
finest mental and moral fibre yet demanded by civilization. 



Wednesday, September 19. Ouba and Colonies. 

Plainly now it is but a question of time, and apparently a 
Bhort time at that, when the United States will be obliged to 
undertake the government of Cuba. The sooner the inevitable 
happens, the better it will be, in our judgment, for all concerned. 
No valid objection can be made as yet upon the ground that we 
have not kept faith. Not only has our Government maintained an 
attitude of strict disinterestedness, but our people have manifested 
a spirit of helpfulness by investing many millions of dollars in 
Cuban plantations, mines and railways. These investments, as 
well as others made by residents of England and Spain, are 
specifically entitled to protection, under our promise made, not 
only to Cuba, but to the entire world, at the time of the settle- 
ment of the Spanish - American war. Humanity makes a yet 
stronger demand. Cuba must not again be permitted to suffer 
a long period of internal strife and the consequent devastation. 
Every observer now recognizes that intervention will be essential to 
the fulfilment of the responsibility we assumed, and apparently 
the administration is making the requisite preparations. The 
question is no longer one of fact but of method. What shall be 
the ultimate status of Cuba in relation to the United States? 
is the problem to be solved. Obviously, if unable to maintain 
order, she is, despite her great resources, unfit to exercise the 
prerogatives of Statehood. Indeed, she could hardly be admitted 
as a territory, while her peaceable neighbor, Porto Eico, continues 
to oceupy her present anomalous position. It is a pity, but we 
fear a fact, however deplorable, that Congress must devise some 
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practicable method of assuring to our outlying possessions, if 
such they must eventually be termed, stable and competent gov- 
ernments. Mere protectoracy could not endure for long. The 
method is too antiquated and too complex to prove satisfactory or 
beneficial to the parties in interest. At present we have a Gov- 
ernor of Porto Kico designated by the President, a Governor- 
General and Chief Justice in the Philippines serving under the 
Secretary of War, a tentative territorial arrangement in Hawaii, 
and a vague reliance upon faith that the Almighty will care for 
his children, as the safeguard of the inhabitants of uncounted 
small islands in the Pacific Ocean. 

The indefinite continuance of this shiftless and systemless ar- 
rangement is intolerable from any conceivable standpoint. The 
only solution seems to be the frank recognition of the responsibili- 
ties that have been assumed or forced upon us, and the establish- 
ment of a colonial organization, the head of which, as a member 
of the Cabinet, will exercise an authority similar to that of the 
Under Secretary for the Colonies in Great Britain. It is a serious 
undertaking, teeming with the possibilities of political danger and 
international strife, thereby necessitating the maintenance, for 
many years at any rate, of a great Navy, in order to avoid open 
or secret alliances with other Powers; but there seems to be no 
escape from the apparent decree of destiny. If, then, we are 
driven to the reluctant conclusion that it must be done, let it be 
done as quickly as intelligent performance will permit, with the 
greatest attainable freedom from the trammels of partisanship 
in a task of such magnitude as to demand real unity of action. 



